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tS.B.-KMty vsrite on one sate of the t ? 

new branches. 

•» h.s been approached with a view to starting 
The Executive Committee has b P 

Branches in the following places. 

Bakry (Glamorgan). 

Bradford. 

Brisbane. 

Bristol. 

Cardiff. 

Cheltenham. Hall, Collendene, 

CROYDON.-Names may be sent pro tern, to Mis. Hail, 


Dunfermline, would be 


to Mrs. Clarke Kennedy, 


Addiscombe drove. Croydon. 

Dunfermline.— Mrs. Beveridge, Pitreavie, 
glad to hear from people interested. 

Esher. 

Guildford — Names may be sent pro tern, 

Ewhurst Rectory, near Guildford. 

Huddersfield. 

Manchester.— Mrs. Freston, 6, St. Paul’s Road, Kersal, Manchester, 
will receive names of people interested in this Branch (pro tem\ 
Nottingham. 

Prestbury. 

Surbuon. 

Swansea. 

Tunbridge Wells and District.— //<?«. Sec. and Treasurer: 
Mrs. Irouton. Rotherfield, Sussex (pro tern.). 

Readers of the Fajtnts' Review living in these districts, or having 
friends there, are asked to communicate with Miss Armfield, 26, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 


f AA fhird meeting of the session (1902-3) took the form 

o an a dmss to boys, given by Canon Lyttelton, of Haileybury, at King 
than f *1, Si^^iool, on Jan. 7th, to a very large gathering of more 

thirnam r r ^‘^hool age. accompanied fn some instances by 

vervintere^sii’ .^ 7 ”" “ Honour” and spoke 

of Lour ‘‘ on instanced various kinds 

the honour of sch ^1 honour received for good deeds, 

school and country, and “inside honour,” the inner obligation 
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The standard of honour 


is various, and in some cases curious and unexnected-honn 
thieves, among horse-dealers, domestic servants and then fi 
schoolboys. He recalled several stories of hts own schoo d’a i"' 
the subject, showing how one-sided a thing is schoolboy honour “^nTyel 
of what force and value. No schoolboys tolerate a companion whoTs din v 
in h.s person and yet how constantly they pass over the far worse 
uncleanness of soul. The standard of honour in any particular class 
(schoolboys for example) is often both low and limited, and some amount 
of bravery is needed m any individual to rise above it, but where this i- 
achieved it is remarkable how helpful and inspiring such an example may 
be. This willingness to appreciate the efforts made to raise the standard 
of honour shows the influence of the Holy Spirit of God in every heart, 
leading men or boys, or whoever it may be, to recognize their own 
imperfections and shortcomings, and to acknowledge and accept a standard 
of right higher than their own. 

Derby.— One of the most interesting lectures of the season was given 
by Mr. Arnold Bemrose, on Dec. 17th, at his own house. His subject was 
“ Wild Animals of Derbyshire 20,000 years ago.” He described, with 
the assistance of diagrams and lantern slides, a cavern which has recently 
been discovered in the Peak district of Derbyshire, in which a large 
number of bones of extinct animals, probably belonging to the Glacial 
period, have been found. The lecture was of unique interest, in that 
the lecturer himself had taken part in the excavations. Afterwards the 
audience adjourned to another room and were allowed to examine some 
hundreds of the bones themselves. There was a large attendance both 
of children, to whom the lecture w^as primarily addressed, and of parents, 
who were only too glad to avail themselves of Mr. and Mrs. Arnold 
Bemrose’s kind permission to be present. 

Hampstead. — A meeting was held at the lown Hall, on Wednesday, 
Jan. ]4th, when the Rev. and Hon. E. Lyttelton (Headmaster of Haileybury,) 
gave a lecture on T he Teaching of Scripture and the Higher Criticism, 
the chair being taken by the Rev. Brook Deedes, Vicar of Hampstead. 
Canon Lyttelton said he thought there w’as no doubt tliat tlie subject 
which he had chosen was one which they all had more or less in their 
minds at the present time. It would be as w^ell to take a few of the 
situations in which they then were in regard to the very difficult question, 
in many ways, of the Old Testament, their former ideas upon it. and the 
li^ht that had been throwm upon it by modern science. First of a » 
must remember that if any truth was discovered in the Bible it cou no 
possibly do the Bible any harm. Instead of thanking the mig ity o 
adding to their knowledge they spent about twenty years in a _ 

other. He had seen it put this way Supposing they got ^ ^ . 

from the rocks which spoke without any doubt as to t le 
on the earth, and supposing that contradicted ^ p 

marginal notes of the Bible, which of the tw^o were t ley o e ^tv 

answer was that the testimony of the rocks was t le ^ written 

in Nature, while the testimony in the margin o , For many 

by the hand of man, and they could believe whic 1 l e) i 
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questioned the truth of the 

^^nneht that ; but it was quite clear that 

ears it ‘ f the Bible was an P^.^y ^ different way. Let 

narginal J accustomed to 1 J what the view is now. 

,eoP^e had "^f^,,,at the old view understand that it 

hem take note 0 v,evv he .< punch” would call “a 

Vhen he ^jew at all. B was ^j^ed notions” would take 

,as not teally ^1,0 grew up ^ ^j^o had 

lixed notion. Testament. chaldea ; but he had been 

trangevje'v g^ypt, A® y ’ , to what they thought and 

:«b t ;.?a,d .» .he 0.d res.,n.e„., a„d he h»d 


whal'they held with by other people on this 

g,ng ask ^.^at had b ^g^t was the 

:;;mors question. prepared to stick to at all costs? 

view which many peop ^^,y beginning 


r::r:S many peo^ -- beginning of Genesis they 

iefl speaking, it was that fr Testament were 

:fa' historical record_.^and^tha ^^^gt any state- 


Srical ’record. ; and that to doubt any staje- 

em in"thrOlfTes"tament ’7;b7;,rife‘’rs Terfirsphed To Ipeak 

an tmpiety ? and the answer w.s^tha^^ introducing this subject 


; mipiety ? and the answer introducing this subject 

truth, dheyhad toconside capable of distin- 

ihe young child. /^^d what was not, and the only thing to 

,shing between what ''as ^rne ^i^ns. About the age of ten or 

was to wait until they begai ^g^w that the difficulties of 

dve they might got q^eati reply 

; narrative were begmni g . „b ^he children to prepare for, and 

,at they believed to be true and teach the chi a h ^ ^ 

; be shocked if there were d.screpancies. ^-e^^ .^n the 

oper test question about say, t e ^e ^ accounts of the Creation, 
ild might discover that there are two sep Genesis, and totally 

le in the first and the other in the secon c ap by different 

fferent. The answer to that was that they w y 

en at the same time, and afterwards put into c>rm Tur^ggyrn and let 

very good thing to take the boy or girl to the British 

lem see the tablet and picture showing how the world was m . B 

jt and explain them, and let them see the difference . chapter 

nd literal verbal fact. Whatever might be said about t e ^ 

[ Genesis it contained verbal fact, and that man could un ers 

est thing to teach children was that the story in the first c 

ienesis was the best one that could be understood by a there 

hildhood, and to gradually impart that view to them, so t a 

ould be no difficulty about it. What they wanted to do in the 

vas to get themselves in a position not to be shocked if something 

Bible which they had always believed was all wrong. Some 

^hat the new views about the Old Testament were introduced J 

laity, and that it was a long time before they were accepted by t e 

ihat was not true, for those who introduced these views were, ^ 

exception, clergymen of the Church of England, or ministers 

virch of Scotland. They must learn to love the Old j j. 

He emphaticallv — ^^^d wn 
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the best thinkers and writers had to say on the subject and then 
would 6nd it easier to Kach. It was a fact that thi young people 
of the present day were not Bible readers at all They mighi read k 
from a sense of duty to a certain extent, but after they reached the 
age of twenty-five they did not read it at all. Whatever views they 
might choose to take about the truth of the Bible, there was no doubt 
that it was the greatest book that was ever written, and it would be a loss 
w'hich no man could describe if they allowed the younger generation to 
grow up without reading it properly. 

HARROW.— “ Co-education ” was the subject for lecture and discussion 
on Jan. 8th, at the house of the Hon. Sec., Mr. Charles Rice, of West 
Heath School, West Hampstead, was the lecturer, and Mr. Fred. Matheson 
in the chair. Mr. Rice said he had never found that girls are inferior 
nor are they superior, to boys ; but they are more receptive at an early 
age, and more nimble-minded ; boys, on the whole, are slower, but they 
see more deeply. He said he had found that girls who had been brought 
up by sensible mothers are no whit inferior to boys in games, and what 
they lack in strength they make up in nimbleness. Mr. Rice urged that 
there should be no artificial restrictions between girls and boys ; if we do 
allow this, then we shall certainly deface our owm handiw'ork : and every 
time we weaken this we shall make the time of sex-consciousness begin 
earlier. Mr. Matheson spoke, after the lecture, a few words as to the 
great good co-education had achieved in America, and Mrs. Curwen, 
whose life had been for the most part spent in America, said that girls 
brought up entirely with the . opposite sex there have as much esprit de 
cof'ps as is usual among boys ; and it was agreed generally that the 
reason that English girls as a whole are somewhat lacking in this sense 
was due largely to the fact that their education hitherto has been deficient 
in the bringing out of that particular quality. 

Hyde Park and Bayswater. — Hon. Sec., Mrs. E. L. Franklin, 
50, Porchester Terrace, Hyde Park. “At Home^’ Thursday mornings, 
or by appointment. — The first lecture of the session was announced for 
Jan. 22nd— On Feb. nth. Professor Adams (Professor of Education at 
the University of London) will lecture at 5 p m., at 17, Oxford Square 
(by kind permission of Mrs. Henry Gooch) on “Mental Backgrounds 
Tea and Coffee, 4 30.— March 13th, Dr. Helen Boyle will lecture on the 
“ Use and Abuse of Nervous Energy in Girls and Young omen, 

3.30, at g8, Harley Street. , . . . „ 

Ipswich.— A most interesting lecture, the second o e 
given by Mr. C. Simmons, of University of^Oueeri 

on “A Talk upon Home Work.” Mr denoted 

Elizabeth’s School, Ipswich, was in the chair. that complex 

.lie „„„ patient Tledy and -‘■“""'Wienie. 'llieSier 

organism boy, was greatly cnj.iyed by , -gunderstood and 

started by saying that the average Ye was only beginning 

ill-used being, and that after thirty years o 

to understand him. Mr. Simmons and eyesight, both 

work was, to any large extent, injurious n -, intercourse. The most 

in boys and girls, and a hindrance to y 
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' btained when little or no home work 

results were Simmons as to its 


lou ^ — obtained when uuie or uu uome work was 

TTmental results were Simmons as to its being the 

productive m j^^ynor ap j^to practice. He thought 

the custom- ^^^t see h^ ^ jq do the work or ■ 


pf®” o.« Mr. “ it could oepur ...rr, nought 

the custom- „gt see h jo do the work or leave it 

ideal ^''^‘’‘■^^jtunity a boy had ^attell, Headmaster of the Middle 

that the opp characte ' Mr. F. Bond seconded the vote 

was sed Mr. Raynor s lecturer. 

nu" coTpling Mr- the session was held on Jan. 8th, 

'’\vrKEFlELl)--''l''’^ wdien a n^st interesting and suggestive lecture 
'y rirls’ High School, wl j f^giton, on “ Time for Growth.” The 
"'as’given by the Hon the age with regard to education is 

wtufertold us that the te rninds by giving them too many 

!o hinder the healthy grow^^^^^ digestion, and is the reason why 

facts at a time, whic P caused by parents and teachers being 

so much is forgotten, an ^^t that mentally children 

over-anxious for ^^^g ^^te, and therefore it is wrong to expect all 

do not all grow at the sa ^ intelligence He condemned the 

children of the same being entirely a wrong one. The 

present system of exa thinking powers may be much aided by 

lecturer suggested that authority, but is certainly 

the intelligent use of qu » > facts At the close of the lecture, 

ki„d„rfb, his being d ^ „„ 

anon Ly...l..» .»P«ke ' ''.Teriy necessary is that they ate to be led 
young, and he said tha something to give them strength 

Lfeelthe«cc. of rehg.on, and tna^U 

in tin,, of " X„ ”bey gfow up they will regard relig.on 

and ,t IS then not likely that w en ^ ^ j,,, B.es. 

as something superfluous and which has nornmg 
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THE 

EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF GREAT BOOKS. 

HOMER. 


To many it must seem passing strange that in the far bygone 
ages there should loom the mysterious figure of a genius, 
still styled by universal voice the King of Poets. That 
Homer should never have been dethroned by any subsequent 
lord of song seems contrary to theories of progress. If 
indeed the law of evolution may be applied to the higher 
faculties of man, how can we account for this unrivalled 
product of an age so far remote A\^e think nowadays that, 
although some great man of the heroic age is great in his 
way, his way is “ not ours, nor meant for ours. 

“ And ours is greater, had we skill to know'. 


And yet no one denies the assertion that Homer s poems 
rank higher than all others. To attempt to explain this may 
seem presumptuous, because everything connected with genius 
is difficult to account for. But perhaps in this case t e 
reason is not so obscure. Certain it is that one o m 
highest faculties is and always has been what 
sense of poetr\\ The commonest object may be m 0 P 
to one who sees beneath the surface ; how muc m 
sublimer aspects of creation, the beauties of co our 
the charm of friendship, the communion of love on 
prayer in heaven — all these and many others, 
poetry even to a casual observer. It must, we ^ 

VOL. XIV.— NO. .3. 


